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Union (1795), Hamilton (1812), andHobart (1822) colleges
in the Middle States; Providence (1764, now Brown
University), Dartmouth (1769), Williams (1793), Bowdoin
(1794), Amherst (1821), and Trinity (1823) colleges in
New England; and Hampden-Sidney (1776), St. John's
(1784), and Centre (1819) colleges in the South.
With the growth of the colleges came a modification in
their courses not unlike that of the academies. Old and
new alike, they seem to have become more practical and
less theological in both aim and actual courses. This
change in attitude was undoubtedly due to the growing
sentiment that democracy, if it is not to be a failure, must
train leaders, and that the education it furnishes should
enable them to understand the needs of the people and the
government. The times demanded lawyers, doctors, and
men of affairs, as well as preachers and theologians, and
the colleges began to meet these new demands. Hence
the curricula came to include far broader offerings. The
emphasis upon Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and theology was
lessened, while the work in oratory, logic, and philosophy
was stressed, and various branches of mathematics,
science, geography, history, and a number of other sub-
jects were added.
King's College first illustrates this point of view through
its advertisement in the New York Mercury of a greatly
enlarged curriculum at the time of its opening in 1754.
This announcement stated:
It is further the Design of this College to instruct and perfect the
Youth in the learned Languages, and in the Arts of Reasoning exactly,
of Writing correctly, and Speaking eloquently: And in the Arts of
Numbering and Measuring, of Surveying and Navigation, of Geography
and History, of Husbandry, Commerce and Government; And in the
Knowledge of all Nature in the Heavens above us, and in the Air, Water